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Sir, — I beg  to  transmit  herewith  the  Twenth  fourth  Annual  Report  upon  the 
Institution  for  the  Instruction  and  Education  of  the  Blind,  at  Brantford,  for  the  year 
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I have  the  honor  to  be.  Sir, 

Your  obedient  servant. 


T.  F.  CHAMBERLAIN, 

Inspector. 


The  Honorable  J.  M.  Gibson,  M.P.P,, 

Provincial  Secretary. 
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May  it  Please  Your  Honor  : 

I have  the  Iionor  to  submit  herewith  the  Twenty-fourth  Annual  Report  upon  the 
Institution  for  the  Education  of  the  Blind  at  Brantford,  for  the  year  ending  30th 
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I have  the  honor  to  be. 

Your  Honor’s  most,obedient  servant, 

T.  F.  CHAMBERLAIN, 

Inspector. 
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THE  INSTITUTION 


FOU  THE 


EDUCATION  OF  THE  BLIND. 


lu  submitting  the  twenty-fourth  annual  report  of  this  school  it  is  somewhat  gratify- 
ing to  be  able  to  Say  that  there  has  not  been  any  increase  of  pupils,  and  I can  with  con- 
fidence assert  that  during  the  year  there  has  been  a marked  improvement  in  the 
character  and  attainments  of  the  children.  It  is  further  gratifying  to  know  that  there  is 
little  danger  of  an  increase  in  the  blind  population  of  our  Province  in  years  to  come.  The 
attention  which  has  been  given  to  the  causes  of  loss  of  sight  by  physicians,  nurses  and 
parents  tends  to  prevent  this  calamity,  and  will  in  time  reduce  the  number  of  cases  of 
blindness  materially. 

This  being  the  case,  our  Institution  for  the  instruction  and  education  of  the  blind  is 
not  likely  to  require  any  great  outlay  or  capital  account  in  time  to  come  unless  it  should 
be  found  necessary  to  enlarge  the  girls  wing.  A sufficient  expenditure  from  year  to  year 
to  keep  the  buildings  in  a good  state  of  repair,  the  grounds  in  good  order,  and  to  maintain 
a first-class  stafi"  of  teachers  and  officers  is  all  that  will  be  required. 

The  report  of  the  Principal,  Mr.  Dymond,  will  be  found  very  interesting  and  well 
worth  a careful  examination  by  all  interested  in  the  education  of  the  blind.  In  it  will 
be  found  a description  of  the  work  performed,  the  condition  of  each  class  of  industrial 
instruction,  statistical  information  as  to  expenditure,  nationality,  religion,  place  of  resi- 
dence, population,  etc. 

The  report  of  Messrs.  Kelly  and  Wilkinson,  examiners  of  the  literary  work,  is  very 
satisfactory,  showing  that  steady  progress  is  being  made  by  the  pupils  from  year  to  year. 

The  report  on  the  musical  department  by  Prof.  Ambrose  is  encouraging  as  to  the 
progress  made  by  the  pupils  upon  the  organ  and  piano. 

Mr.  Truss,  the  instructor  of  willow  work,  reports  favorable  progress  made  by  the 

boys  in  that  department. 

In  addition  to  the  instruction  given  to  the  girls  in  sewing,  bead-work,  housework, 
etc.,  the  Principal  has  lately  established  a class  in  cookery  which  will  greatly  add  to  the 
interest  of  the  older  girls,  and  be  of  great  advantage  to  them  after  leaving  the  school. 

Dr  Maiquis'repoit  on  the  health  of  the  children  during  the  year  is  very  satisfao- 


tory,  showing  no  serious  sickness  or  epidemics.  ^ 

Ur.  Osborne,  oculist,  of  Hamilton,  made  a careful  inspection  of  the  children  s eyes 
during  the  year,  and  I regret  that  his  report  has  not  yet  reached  the  department,  as 
doubt  would  furnish  a great  amount  of  information  as  to  the  cause  of  blindness. 
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The  number  of  scholars  enrolled  during  the  year  was  150,  the  same  as  >^1894 
Some  additions  arc  expected  in  the  near  future.  There  are  now  in  the  school  12d-b4 
males  and  59  females,  or  three  less  than  on  the  30th  September,  I?94. 

The  cost  per  pupil  for  the  past  year  is  «260.70,  as  compared  with  ^267.76  for  1894. 

The  usual  repairs  to  buildings,  schoolrooms  and  grounds  have  been  made  during  the 
vacation.  New  furniture  has  been  added,  and  every  department  placed  in  good  order. 

There  has  been  little  change  in  the  teaching  staff  during  the  year.  The  teachers 
take  an  active  interest  in  preparing  the  children  for  usefulness  after  leaving  the  school. 
The  officers  have  attended  faithfully  to  ther  duties  during  the  year,  and  Mr.  Dymond  is 
to  be  congratulated  upon  the  discipline  and  good  understanding  which  exists  among  the 
teachers  and  scholars. 

The  reports  of  my  cfflcial  visits  to  the  Institution  are  herewith  submitted. 


Inspections. 

• 

I made  an  inspection  of  the  Institution  on  the  4th  May.  On  that  date  there  were 
133  pupils  in  attendance— 62  girls  and  71  boys,  all  of  whom  were  in  good  health. 

The  building  and  grounds  were  in  good  order.  The  class  rooms,  work  rooms,  dining 
rooms,  dormitories,  wash  rooms,  bath  rooms,  water  closets,  furnace  room,  store  rooms, 
laundry,  ironing  and  drying  rooms  were  all  in  good  order. 

All  the  officers  departments  were  in  a well  kept  condition. 

The  Institution  is  well  provided  for  as  regards  lighting,  water  supply,  and  drainage. 
There  is  also  good  fire  protection. 

The  industrial  work  in  the  willow  shop  was  being  carried  on  satisfactorily.  The 
teachers  of  the  various  classes  in  the  Institution  appeared  to  be  zealous  in  their  duties. 

The  Bursar’s  department  and  books  were  in  good  condition  and  properly  kept. 

I made  an  inspection  of  this  Institution  on  the  28th  August. 

The  buildings  and  grounds  were  in  good  order.  The  roadways  and  sidewalks  have 
been  improved,  and  the  buildings  have  been  painted.  Floors  and  ceilings  have  been 
renewed  where  required,  and  new  furniture  has  been  added,  and  everything  got  in  readi- 
ness for  the  opening  of  the  Institution  on  the  4th  September  next. 

The  carriage  house  and  stable  have  been  remodelled  during  the  summer.  The 
willow  shop  and  carpenter  shop  were  found  to  be  in  good  order.  The  farm  stock,  horses, 
cattle,  etc.,  were  in  good  condition.  The  farm  crops  were  light  this  year. 

The  Principal’s  office.  Bursar’s  office  and  store,  and  officers  departments  were  all  in 
good  order. 

The  school  rooms,  teacher’s  rooms,  dining  rooms,  sewing  or  work  rooms,  bath  rooms, 
wash  rooms  and  water  closets  were  all  in  satisfactory  order. 

The  engineer’s  department  was  being  put  in  good  shape  for  the  approaching  winter. 
The  bakery  and  store  rooms  were  clean  and  well  kept.  The  laundry  was  in  »ood  working 
order,  but  the  drying  room  requires  to  be  renewed.  The  bath  room  and  water  closet  in 
the  P-ncip.l  s house  also  require  to  be  renewed,  and  estimates  are  being  got  for  the  work 

The  whole  Institution  will  be  fairly  equipped  and  in  working  order  when  it  reopens 
for  the  reception  of  pupils  on  the  4th  September.  ^ 


REPORT  OF  THE  PRINCIPAL. 

Ontario  Institution  for  the  Education  op  the  Blind. 


T.  F.  CiiA.MiiERLAiN,  Esq,  M.D., 

Inspector  of  Public  Institutions. 


Brantford,  Oct.  1,  189.5. 


Sir,— I have  the  honor  to  submit  my  report  for  the  year  ending  Sept.  30th,  1895. 

In  my  last  report,  out  of  respect  for  some  criticism  touching  the  management  of  the 
Institucion,  I dealt  rather  exhaustively  with  the  objects  and  quality  of  the  work  carried 
on  here,  the  numbers  and  efficiency  of  the  stair,  the  nature  and  advantages  of  the  indus- 
tries taught,  and  the  cost  of  maintenance. 

From  the  absence,  during  the  past  year,  of  all  unfavorable  comment,  and  the  generous 
confidence  displayed  by  members  of  the  Legislature,  keen  and  fresh  from  their  respective 
constituencies,  in  voting  the  necessary  supplies,  it  may  be  assumed  that  the  explanations 
tendered  were  generally  satisfactory  and  that  the  arrangements  for  giving  efficiency  to 
our  efl'orts  are  in  the  main  approved. 

Kot  that  criticism  even  if  founded  on  erroneous  data  or  arising  from  misconception 
is  by  any  means  to  be  disregarded.  No  public  officer  has  a right  to  resent  it.  Every 
public  institution  is  the  better  for  it.  And  while  contemplating  with  some  pleasure  the 
result  of  a pretty  thorough  consideration  of  and  response  to  any  adverse  allusions,  my 
attention  has  been  carefully  directed  to  possible  means  by  which  additional  benefits  may 
be  gained  or  increased  economy  secured.  In  this  direction  I have  had,  as  at  all  times, 
the  cordial  support  of  a capable,  experienced,  and  lojal  body  of  colleagues,  and  I may  add 
a very  marked  improvement  in  the  material  constituting  our  pupil  population.  We  have, 
it  is  true,  during  the  last  two  or  three  sessions  lost  an  unusually  large  proportion  of 
advanced  pupils,  especially  in  the  music  department.  But,  on  the  other  hand  thj  aver- 
age mental  capacity  is  excellent.  Our  new  comers  are  particularly  bright  and  intelligent 
and  there  is  an  almost  entire  absence  of  the  mentally  or  physically  defective.  In  point 
of  age  too  the  change  is  marked.  In  this  regard  the  Institution  is,  to  a greater  extent 
than  formerly,  what  it  was  originally  intended  it  should  be,  a school  for  the  blind  youth 
of  the  Province. 


Pupil  PopdliiTion. 

The  number  of  pupils  enrolled  during  the  official  year,  Oct,  Ist,  1894-,  to  Sept.  30th, 
1895,  was  150,  or  exactly  the  same  as  in  the  previous  year.  At  the  time  of  writing  this 
we  have  a pupil  population  of  sixty-lour  males  and  fifty-nine  females,  total  123,  or  three' 
leas  than  on  the  30th  Sept.,  1894,  But  this  difference  will  be  overcome  by  further 
arrivals.  Our  average  for  the  session  of  1894  5 was  131,  and  a nearly  similar  return  for 

1895-6  may  be  anticipated  i.  t.  a 

Our  accommodation  in  the  east  wing  occupied  by  the  female  pupils  is  fully  exhausted 
with  our  present  number,  and  additions  expected  during  the  current  session  will  only  be 
met  by  some  crowding  and  inconvenience.  , 

In  the  west  wing  from  75  to  80  can  be  provided  for,  but  the  lower  number  is,  on  the 
score  of  health  and  comfort  more  desirable  than  the  higher.  r i 

In  my  last  report  I mentioned  certain  causes  why  the  number  of  pupils  has  ot  late 
years  diminished.  These  may  be  recapitulated  as  follows  1.  More  careful  selection  o 
applicants  for  admission  and  enolusion  of  the  phys.c.aiy  and 

cases  of  blindness  arising  among  the  immigrant  class.  3.  Refusal  to  adm  "f 
cants  unless  under  very  exceptional  circumstances.  4.  More  frequent  resort  m cases  ot 
total  ^r  rarti^l  blSe"  ttf  the  skilled  speciaUst.  5.  The  great  progress  o ;Ptta  - 

science  and  intelligent  knowledge  of  methods  of  'f.f^teen  in 

stage.  It  will  be  easily  seen  how  reidily  a decrease  m numbers  of  fifteen  or  sixteen  in 


average  attendance  n.ay  be  brought  a^ut  by  t,,e  J^int  a^tio^^  ^r^^ 

cointr.  Nor,  as  is  well  known,  has  the  p p . effect  on  our  numbers  of  the 

grown  to  such  an  extent  as  ^ jg  reported  to  exist  of  a blind  child 

causes  for  decrease  just  assigned.  Wherever  a case  ^ 

or  youth  presumably  eligible,  cpM'naajcations  a usually  in  the  end  satisfactory, 

not  unfrequently  a personal  visit  j ^hich  a compulsory  law  in  terrorem 

although  cases  occasionally  present  th®niselve 

would  probably  have  a quickening  and  beM<ic  al  numbered  133,  the  same  as 

w.H..The  pupils  in  attendance  at  the  close  of  the  j thirteen  old  pupils 

.t  ibe  cSJponding  pri.d  .f  «■»  b.  bcocun.bd  (or 

have  reported  themselves  up  to  Sept,  30tli,  ISJO,  ieavin„  j 

below. 


Graduates  and  retiring  pupils  : 


Graduates. 


In  willow  work  (with  outfit) 

In  piano-tuning  (with  outfit),  pipe  organ,  piano  and 

' literary  classes  

In  vocal  music  and  literary  and  industrial  classes 

(advanced  in  pipe  organ  and  piano) 

In  literary  classes : 

In  industrial  and  literary  (advanced  in  piano)  


M. 

2 

1 

0 

1 

0 


Retired. 

Advanced  in  willow-work  (limited  outfit)  1 

u literar}',  industrial  and  music  classes  . . 0 

Left  Canada  ^ 

“ to  seek  employment  (partial  sight)  1 

“ to  attend  public  schools  (improved  sight)  1 

Excluded. 

For  disciplinary  reasons  1 

As  mentally  defective  3 

Detained  at  home. 

By  illness  or  for  treatment  2 

For  domestic  reasons  0 

14 


F.  Total. 

0 2 

0 1 

1 1 

0 1 

1 1 


0 1 
1 1 
0 1 
0 1 
0 1 


0 1 

0 3 


1 3 

2 2 

G 20 


One  young  man,  in  adlition  to  the  above,  received  his  graduating  outfit  as  a piano- 
tuner,  but  was  allowed  under  special  circumstances  to  re-enter  for  another  session.  He 
acts  in  a monitorial  capacity  in  connection  with  the  piano  tuning  classes. 

The  pupils  who  are  returned  as  graduating  or  retiring  from  the  willow-work  depart- 
ment had  all  in  addition  to  their  industrial  course  acquired  a thorough  knowledge  of 
methods  adopted  by  the  blind  in  other  useful  directions.  Some  pupils,  not  returned  as 
graduates  had  received  a sound  and  practical  education,  and  even  the  mentally  defective 
while,  for  various  causes,  a severance  of  relations  was  desirable,  had  gained  much  in  the 
way  of  improved  habits  by  their  connection  with  the  Institution. 
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READINC;  BY  TOUCH  AND  TRANSCRIBING. 


A GEOGB.'IPHY  LESSON. 


L 
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The  LiTEfiAnv  Glasses. 


ft  ''®''y  “'“utelywLth  the  work  dono  and  profresa 

made  m the  literary  claasea.  ihe  mirka  obtained  (100  being  in  all  eases  the  maEim’um) 
show  an  average  in  the  whole  school  of  74  per  cent.  When  the  peonliar  condition  of  our 
pupils  13  considered  : when  it  is  remembered  that,  with  the  exception  of  the  writing 
classes,  the  examinations  are  oral;  that  many  experience  the  ordeal  for  the  drst  time 
and  that  new-comers,  as  well  as  advanced  students,  all  go  into  the  account,  I venture  to 
think  the  result  is  very  satisfactory.  The  interest  taken  by  the  pupils  in  the  hi^^her 
classes  is  very  noticeable,  and  augurs  well  for  the  results  to  be  shown  at  the  end  of  the 
session. 


The  Music  Glasses. 

For  the  condition  and  progress  of  the  vocal  and  instrumental  music  classes  1 must 
also  refer  the  reader  to  the  report  of  the  examiner.  The  increased  facilities  for  daily 
practice  secured  by  the  attachment  of  an  electric  motor  to  the  pipe  organ  have  been  of 
much  benefit.  And  the  examiner  does  not  over  rate  the  value  of  systematic  physical 
training  in  our  most  convenient  and  well  equipped  gymnasium,  especially  so  far  as  the 
female  pupils  are  concerned.  The  voluntary  retirement  of  one  of  our  lady  music  teachers 
has  led  to  some  rearrangement  of  classes  and  duties  in  the  hope  that  a necessity  for  filling 
the  position  thus  vacated  may  not  arise.  It  is  too  early  at  present  to  decide  whether  this 
efiort  at  economy  will  prove  wholly  successful. 

Piano  Toning. 


This  department,  as  explained  in  my  last  report,  has  undergone  gradual  develop- 
ments. Some  further  steps  have  now  been  taken  to  give  it  increased  efficiency.  An 
extension  of  the  time  given  by  the  instructor  to  his  duties,  and  the  employment,  as  a moni- 
torial assistant,  of  the  graduate  already  mentioned,  have  greatly  increased  the  opportunities 
Of  the  pupils  for  improvement.  The  arrangement  so  far  is  working  well,  but  the  desira- 
bility of  continuous  daily  instruction  under  a resident  teacher  is  not  to  be  overlooked 
when  circumstances  favor  it.  A new  feature  in  this  branch  in  the  very  near  future  will 
be  a room  already  set  apart  specially  fitted  for  piano  repairing.  This  work  is  now  chiefly 
done  during  vacation.  I propose  that,  so  far  as  practicable,  it  shall  henceforth  be  accom- 
plished during  the  session,  when  our  senior  pupils  can  share  the  benefit  of  acquiring  such 
a familiarity  with  the  structure  of  the  several  instruments  and  the  methods  employed  in 
repairing  as  may  be  possible  in  view  of  their  condition. 


The  Willow  Shop. 

Although  the  number  of  learners  in  this  department  is  not  quite  so  large  as  in  some 
previous  years,  the  class  is  a particularly  intelligent  and  to  a large  extent  an  efficient 
one  It  has  seldom  begun  a session  with  brighter  prospects.  The  instructors  report  is 
appended  As  the  question  of  mechanical  industrial  employment  for  our  male  pupils  haa 
engaged  your  very  thoughtful  attention  and  some  criticisms  had  been  forthcoming  in 
regard  to  the  willow  work  department  I went,  in  my  last  report,  into  a pretty  full  con- 
sideration of  the  advantages  this  industry  presents  as  an  employment  ^ 

sequent  investigation  has  not  shaken  my  opinion  in  that  respect.  The  rather  careful 
inuuiries  made^into  a number  of  cases  have  convinced  me  that  success  or  fai  ure  has 
deluded  as  in  all  businesses,  far  more  upon  the  man  than  the  trade,  paring  t'le  P^t 
f ^ i„,i„atfv  has  suffered  from  depression,  and  it  is  not  surprising  if  the  blind 

few  years  every  industiy  has  suff^^^^^^^  p^^  possibilities,  far  more 

workman  should  be  disadvantaged, ^0^  for  a while,  among  the  most  despondent  are 

than  his  sighted  broth  ^ reasonable  measure  of  success,  I purpose,  with  your 

approval,  having  this  class  “bTrality  ortL^Gov” 
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Tkade  Instructor’s  Report. 


Mr.  A.  II.  Dymond,  Principal: 

S,R,_I  have  the  honor  to  submit  my  report  upon  the  operations  of  the  workshop 

during  the  year  ending  September  , instruction  in  willow  work,  rattan 

During  the  session  twenty  pupils  have  outm  of  the  Institu- 

work,  chair  making,  and  cane  seating.  One  former 
tion  was  given  instruction  in  broom  making  with  a view  to  local 

’SrTSs  rr^drttrat^^^^^^^ 

ir:i;fnfe  w^i^Iu'^m^ 

at  their  own  homes  and  have  sent  encouraging  reports  of  their  success^  ^orkin-  models 

Durins?  the  session  a very  practical  test  of  the  value  of  our  ivi  low  worKin„  moae  s 

was  ™d"?.  r.  w“l..l„p  (ollowiag  «»«-  . *1..  b.st.t 

were  laid  aside  and  the  instructor  taught  the  pupils  on  the  system  P^su^d  t 
seeiD<r  apprentice.  This  kind  of  instruction  was  given  for  nearly  three  months  with  the 
followin-^result  : of  every  twelve  baskets  that  ought  to  correspond  in  shape  and  size 
m.7,  ,”.ho„.  Ih.  »..ald.)  you  could  oot  6»d  two  alike.  The  c.u.lant  n....ur.me»  s 
required  when  working  without  the  models  consumed  too  much  time.  Only  one  pupil, 
with  partial  sight,  was  fairly  successful  in  making  clothes  baskets  and  bushel  baskets 
without  models,  but  found  it  impossible  to  make  the  chairs  and  finer  kinds  of  baskets 
without  using  them.  This  test  has  proved  conclusively  to  our  pupils  and  myself  that  our 
system  of  teaching  by  the  use  of  models  is  the  best  devised  up  to  the  present  time. 

The  reports  that  come  in  from  ex-pupils  are  encouraging  A few  who  were  tor  a 
time  despondent  of  meeting  with  success  have  become  more  hopeful  and  are  now  doing 
fairly  ^^ell 

An  occasional  visitation  and  oversight  over  our  ex-pupils  would  be  very  helpful  to 
them.  They  meet  with  many  difficulties  and  often  require  advice  and  sometimes  a little 
assistance.  During  the  vacation,  at  your  request,  I visited  a number  of  our  ex-pupils. 
I found  most  of  them  doing  fairly  well.  One  of  them  was  idle  through  lack  of  willow  to 
work  with,  and  yet  the  young  man  was  living  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  a binder  twine 
factory  that  burnt  up  as  useless  tons  of  their  rattan  binders,  in  fact,  sufficient  to  give 
constant  employment  to  the  young  man  in  the  making  of  coarse  baskets.  A little  instruc- 
tion upon  the  best  method  of  using  the  material  was  all  that  was  necessary  in  starting 
the  young  man  to  work  again. 

The  present  session  has  opened  with  twenty  pupils  in  the  workshop.  They  have 
commenced  work  with  cheerfulness  and  commendable  industry.  Those  who  were  sup- 
plied with  material  to  enable  them  to  spend  part  of  their  vacaoion  at  work  used  up  the 
material  and  sold  the  articles  made  from  it.  They  report  a ready  sale  at  a fair  rate  of 
profit. 


I have  the  honor  to  be.  Sir, 

Your  obe(iient  servant, 

, THOS.  TRUSS, 

Trade  Instructor. 


Tue  Sswing  Room  and  Knitting  and  Fancy  Work  Ci.asses. 

These  classes  have  been  well  filled  during  the  past  session.  The  sewing  room  has 
been  recently  re  floored  and  the  furnishings  have  been  rearranged,  all  greatly  to  the 
improvement  of  its  appearance.  Both  rooms  afford  a great  attraction  to  our  numerous 
visitors. 


2 B. 


A PIANO  LKSSON. 
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The  Kindergarten. 

The  kindergarten,  properly  so  called,  combined  with  primary  classes  in  arithmetic 
reading,  singing  and  gymnastics,  all  under  one  teacher,  does  a good  work,  of  which  the 
ability  cannot  be  over-estimated. 


The  Library. 

room  has  been  selected  for  the  pupils’  library  with  necessary  and  suitable 
furnishings.  Several  new  books  have  been  added  since  my  last  report. 


Health. 


The  year  under  review  has  passed  without  the  development  of  any  case  of  an  infec- 
tious nature  except  in  such  mild  forms  as  are  always  incidental  to  early  childhood.  The 
young  man  who  was  alluded  to  in  my  last  report  as  then  lying  in  the  hospital  and  appar- 
ently dying  of  pulmonary  consumption,  shortly  afterwards  succumbed  to  the  disease,  but 
no  other  case  of  a fatal  nature  has  to  be  recorded.  As  a convenient  means  of  dealing  with 
ordinary  cases  of  illness  on  the  male  side  of  the  building,  the  room,  tilt  lately  used  as  a 
library,  has  been  fitted  up  and  furnished  with  all  necessary  comforts,  and  brings  the  tem- 
porary invalid  under  the  immediate  care  and  supervision  of  the  boys’  nurse  who  occupies 
an  adjacent  apartment.  The  value  for  such  purposes  as  are  above  indicated  has  been 
already  tested,  and  my  only  regret  is  that  the  crowded  state  of  the  girls’  wing,  with  its 
present  limited  accommodation,  does  not  allow  of  a similar  arrangement.  On  the  eve  of 
the  vacation  a thoughtless  blow,  without  malice  or  any  intention  to  inflict  injury,  struck, 
on  the  impulse  of  the  moment  by  one  of  the  male  pupils,  reduced  a comrade  to  a condi- 
tion of  temporary  insensibility  and  caused  for  a time  not  a little  anxiety  as  to  the  ulti- 
mate result.  As  accounts  of  the  affair  found  a wide  circulation  in  the  columns  of  the 
press,  it  is  well  I should  state,  that  after  a few  days  had  elapsed  the  youth  whose  act, 
greatly  to  his  distress,  had  caused  the  trouble  was  able  to  receive  his  convalescent 
friend  as  a guest  at  the  home  of  the  former,  and  that  both  are  now  again  on  the  roll  and 
happy  in  each  other’s  society.  One  of  our  pupils,  a youth  of  more  than  ordinary 
promise,  was  prostrated  with  an  attack  of  pleura  pneumonia  at  the  close  of  the  session, 
flis  health,  I regret  to  say,  has  not  yet  been  so  completely  re-established  as  to  admit  of 
his  return  to  the  Institution. 


Discipline. 

The  maintenance  of  discipline  in  an  institution  for  the  blind  cannot  be  secured  on 
exactly  the  same  lines  as  in  the  public  schools  of  the  province,  although  in  their  char- 
acters and  tendencies  blind  boys  and  girls  are  much  like  sighted  ones.  With  the  former, 
the  short  time,  during  which  the  pupil  is  under  direct  control  and  the  large  number  to  be 
held  in  check  and  kept  in  order  by  one  teacher,  may  call  for  rough  and  ready  measures  in 
order  to  ensure  respectful  attention  or  to  crush  incipient  revolt.  In  our  case  the  classes 
are  necessarily  small,  teacher  and  pupil  have  the  whole  twenty-four  hours  m which  to 
settle  any  little  differences,  and  punishment  that  would,  by  public  opinion,  be  pronounced 
well  merited  and  not  immoderate  if  inflicted  on  a sighted  youth  would  be  resented  if 
applied  to  the  blind.  Then,  again,  the  whole  life  of  the  blind  child  for  nine  months  in 
thevearand  that  too  for  many  years  is  in  an  institution  where  his  moral  training  is 
recoLized  as  not  less  importa^nt  than  his  intellectual  culture  So  a sustained  appeal  to 
ZmoraT  perceptions  and  promptings  of  conscience  is  a natural  method  of  rectifying 

""  Burto'^omfto  more  severely  practical  resources,  the  most  potent  is  of  course  the 
•n-n  1 iKo  nr-ivilenes  of  the  institution  from  a persistent  offender.  Ibis  is  a 

St'szr.  pppii., 
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particular  especially.  I refer  to  the  use  of  tobacco  which  is  expressly  prohibited  by  our 
rules,  and  1 believe  those  of  every  institution  for  the  blind.  With  the  practice  of  using 
tobacco  outside  our  limits  I have  nothing  to  do.  But  as  to  the  necessity  for  checking  it 
here,  there  can  be  no  two  opinions.  Cleanliness,  health,  safety  are  all  involved  in  the 
suppression  of  the  habit  among  our  pupil  population,  and  the  deterioration  of  the  moral 
character  under  the  strain  of  constant  secretiveness  or  deception,  involved  in  its  surrep- 
titious enjoyment,  is  only  too  clearly  discernible.  In  my  report  for  1894  I mentioned 
that  a pupil  excluded  for  persistently  using  tobacco  had  been  admitted  on  probation.  I 
am  sorry  to  say  that  his  pledges  of  abstinence  were  soon  broken,  and  a spirit  of  insu- 
bordination too  often  manifesting  itself  I came  to  the  conclusion  that  his  connection  with 
the  Institution  must  terminate  with  the  session.  He  appears  in  my  enumeration  of  those 
who  have  retired  as  “ excluded  for  disciplinary  reasons.”  During  the  past  session  another 
pupil  who  had  been  several  years  on  the  roll,  a youth,  tco,  of  excellent  abilities,  having, 
after  many  trials  and  much  forbearance,  declared  himself  to  be  unable  to  conquer  the 
habit,  was,  deeply  to  my  regret,  sent  home  to  his  friends  as  the  only  course  open  in  the 
premises.  Correspondence  with  the  heads  of  some  of  the  largest  and  best  managed  insti- 
tutions in  the  United  States  shows  that  in  rule  and  practice  their  action  is  in  such  cases 
similar  to  my  own.  It  is  well  that  those  most  interested  in  pupils  should  lay  this  matter 
to  heart,  and  that  they  should  reflect  on  the  improbability  of  a youth' observing  the  rules 
and  the  institution  for  nine  months  in  the  year  if  for  the  other  three  months,  when  at 
home,  he  is  allowed  to  indulge  his  taste  for  tobacco  unchecked  or  unrebuked. 

The  Gymnasium. 

This  admirable  appendage  to  our  educational  course  is  systematically  used  by  all  the 
pupils,  male  and  female,  with  the  exception  of  one  or  two  relieved  from  attendance  for 
special  reasons.  The  movements  are  characterized  by  much  grace  and  regularity,  and  the 
efi’ect  produced  upon  the  carriage  of  the  pupils  is  in  many  cases  very  striking.  The 
instructor,  Mr.  Padden,  has  gone  into  the  work  with  great  enthusiasm,  and  has  spared  no 
pains  to  qualify  himself  for  the  thorough  discharge  of  his  duties.  We  are  about  adding 
Indian  club  swinging  to  other  accomplishments,  and  have  on  the  whole  as  commodious 
and  well  equipped  a gymnasium  as  could  be  desired. 


THE  KINDERGARTEN  CLASS. 
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A Cooking  Class. 


.-nrr  ® blind  girls  will  doubtless  provoke  a smile  of 

t 1 So-  “od  much  more  than  an  unbelieving  look,  did  the  pro- 

posals to  establish  a kindergarten  and  gymnasium  elicit  in  times  past.  Yet  the  kinLr- 
garten  and  gyinnasium  are  now  acknowledged  necessities.  We  propose  that  the  cooking 
class  shall,  ®je  ‘ong  take  ra,nk  in  the  same  category.  At  the  Convention  of  the  American 
Educators  of  the  Blind,  held  at  Jacksonville,  (£11.,)  in  1890,  Mr.  W.  B.  Wait,  most  prac- 
tical and  at  the  same  time  most  philosophical  of  our  members,  spoke  of  the  cooking  class 
for  girls  as  follows  : ® 


Now,  in  regard  to  cooking  : Has  it  had  a legitimate,  well  developed  trial  1 We  have 
given  it  a trial  with  this  result,  that  there  is  nothing  that  has  ever  been  brought  within 
reach  of  the  girls  to  which  they  have  turned  with  more  pleasure  and  interest.  A little 
room  has  been  set  apart  for  them,  and  furnished  with  gas  stove  and  all  needful  appliances. 
The  classes  are  six  in  number,  four  members  in  each  class,  each  class  having  two  hours 
at  a time  during  the  day,  so  that  they  can  go  in  and  commence  work  and  carry  forward 
the  specitied  work  and  put  things  in  good  shape  before  they  leave.  The  work  includes 
not  only  the  common  work  of  the  kitchen,  but  the  subject  of  diet  is  made  a study.  Articles 
of  food,  their  composition  ; how  they  are  prepared  for  market ; how  they  are  bought  at 
the  stores,  the  prices  paid  ; modes  of  preparation  ; why  prepared  in  the  manner  prescribed, 
etc.,  so  that  they  become  acquainted  with  every  kind  of  food.  With  regard  to  the 
utensils,  they  acquire  the  habit  of  handling  them,  learn  to  know  their  construction,  the 
uses  to  which  they  are  put,  their  manipulation,  etc.  They  become  familiar  with  the  man- 
ner of  measuring  liquids,  solids,  and  articles  in  a pulverized  form  like  sugar,  flour  and 
other  things  ; the  breaking  of  eggs  and  separating  the  yolks  from  the  whites,  etc.  There 
is  a large  amount  of  both  manual  and  intellectual  training.  If  manual  training  is  good, 
it  must  be  good  for  girls.  In  this  way  the  girls  take  the  bread-earning  power  home,  and 
it  stays  there  as  long  as  the  girl  stays  there.  It  is  the  very  thing  that  leads  them  out  of 
their  surroundings.  It  will  enable  them  to  be  contented  and  happy  in  their  homes.” 

The  difficulty  of  selecting  a suitable  room  for  the  purpose  has  delayed  our  action  to 
some  extent  in  this  direction.  That  has  now  been  overcome.  A room  easily  accessible 
from  the  girls’  wing  and  connected  with  the  culinary  departments  has  been  secured  and  a 
lew  weeks  will  see  the  experiment,  on  a small  scale  at  least,  in  operation.  It  will  be 
gathered  from  the  remarks  quoted  that  plain,  domestic  cooking  and  its  accompanying  care 
of  utensils  and  appurtenances,  is  all  we  propose  to  aim  at.  We  do  not  contemplate  the 
training  of  professed  cooks  or  the  production  of  fancy  dishes.  In  this  as  in  all  things 
the  useful  and  practical  is  our  sole  ideal. 


The  Grounds,  Farm  etc. 


The  protracted  drought  experienced  in  a wide  section  of  Ontario  during  the  earlier 
part  of  the  summer  was  in  this  district,  especially  severe.  Our  grass  crops  were  literally 
destroyed,  but  by  a judicious  selection  of  other  crops,  as  well  as  of  tuns  and  opportuni- 
tfes  we  shall  in  my  opinion  secure  a pretty  fair  return  from  the  farm  of  the  most  necess- 
ary pToduce  The  kitchen  garden  did  not  seriously  suflrer  and  even  potatoes  have  turned 
out  beLr  than  was  at  one  period  anticipated.  Although  some  of  the  young  trees  in  the 
grinds  were  destroyed  the  general  appearance  of  our  park-like  surroundings  has  been 
little  marred  by  want  of  a heavier  rainlall. 

Improvements — Vacation  Work. 

s,..  ijp— . h... 

The  substitution  of  hardwood  for  , , ^ . tj^e  stables,  coachhouse  and  other 
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satisfied  no  doubt  in  good  time. 

Visitors — Acknowlkdgments. 

We  have  had  rather  more  than  the  usual  number  of  visitors  during 
One  very  pleasant  and  profitable  incident  was  the  holding  of  an  open  meeting  of  the 
Brant  cLntv  Teachers’  Institute  in  our  Hall,  to  which  a lecture  on  Tennyson  by  the  :^v 
Professor  Clarke,  M.A.,  of  Trinity  College,  lent  a great  attraction.  The  opportunity  was 
thus  afforded  for  all  the  educational  institutions  of  the  city  to  be  represented  and  share 
in  the  rich  intellectual  treat  jirovided  for  them.  I dare  to  hope  the  managers  of  the 
Teachers’  Institute  will  see  fit  to  repeat  this,  to  us,  most  agreeable  arrangement,  ihe 
recent  convention  in  Brantford  of  the  Provincial  Christian  Endeavour  Association  brought 
some  six  to  seven  hundred  delegates  to  the  city,  and  a large  proportion  of  these  favored 
us  with  a visit.  We  continue  to  receive  every  kindness  and  attention  from  the  clergy, 
churches  and  citizens  of  Brantford  generally  for  which  our  acknowledgments  are  once 
more  gratefully  accorded. 

I have  the  honor  to  be.  Sir, 

Your  obedient  seivint. 


A.  H.  DYMOND, 

Principal. 


LITERARY  EXAMINERS’  REPORT. 

To  T.  F.  Chamberlain,  Esq  , M.D., 

Inspector  of  Public  Institutiotis. 

Sir, — We  have  the  honor  to  submit  for  your  consideration  the  following  report  of 
the  results  of  our  examination  of  the  literary  classes  in  the  Institution  for  the  Instruction 
of  the  Blind  at  Brantford,  which  was  held  on  the  29th,  30th,  and  31st  of  May,  1895. 

The  season  was  much  in  advance  of  any  other  for  many  years,  and,  barring  untimely 
frost,  there  was  promise  of  great  abundance.  The  grounds  around  the  Institution,  with 
their  park-like  appearance,  the  fulness  and  freshness  of  the  foliage,  the  state  and  forward- 
ness of  the  summer  crops,  the  number  of  flowers  everywhere — never  appeared  to  better 
advantage. 

Within  the  building  everything  was  in  the  best  of  order — the  classrooms  and  corri- 
dors clean,  the  ventilation,  etc.,  satisfactory.  The  classes  seemed  to  be  well  under  control, 
a little  anxious  as  all  in  their  condition  are  in  this  age  of  examinations  touching  the 
annual  ordeal  to  which  they  were  about  to  be  subjected.  The  manner  in  which  they 
acquitted  themselves  is  shown  in  the  tabulated  results,  and  in  the  remarks  of  your  exami- 
ners under  the  head  of  classes.  There  is  nothing  of  a general  character  to  be  said  further 
except  to  repeat  our  satisfaction  with  the  efficiency  of  that  part  of  the  work  of  the 'Insti- 
tution which  fell  under  our  observation.  As  in  previous  reports  we  group  classes  and 
results  : 

(1)  Mr.  Wickens’  Classes. 

(a)  Writing.  A.  This  class,  consisting  of  six  boys  and  eleven  girls,  was  given  as 
tests  of  composition  and  penmanship  the  following  : (1)  a letter  to  G.  T.  R.  ticket  agent 
inquiring  the  fare  from  Brantford,  home  ; (2)  a bill  of  goods  properly  made  out  and 
receipted ; (3)  a promissory  note ; (4)  a description  of  the  last  concert  given  by  the 


THE  GYMNASIUM, 


WILLOW  AND  CANE  WORKERS. 
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pupils.  The  writing  was  legible.  Of  course  there  were  various  degrees  of  excellence 
some  being  much  better  writers  than  others,  but  all  had  acquired  the  ability  trcorres: 

Thol  0.1  d Tl.  creditable  manner.  The  composition  was,  on  the 

whole,  good  ; m the  case  of  a few,  quite  good. 

(6)  Natural  Biatory  and  Physiology.~The  ex&mination  on  natural  history  for  want 
of  time  was  rather  brief  being  condued  to  mammalia.  The  class  had  a very  correct 
knowledge  of  what  they  were  examined  upon.  In  physiology  the  examination  dealt 
with  the  principal  organs  and  their  functions.  About  these  they  were  able  to  answer  all 
questions  of  a general  character.  The  answers  were,  in  the  main,  correct,  and  supported, 
when  required  by  the  examiner,  with  statements  that  showed  they  had  taken  pains  to 
understand  the  matter.  The  class  seemed  very  much  in  love  with  the  subject  and  cer- 
tainly passed  a very  good  examination  in  both  departments. 

(c)  Arithmetic. — B.  The  examination  of  this  class  consisted  chiefly  in  testing  their 
knowledge  of  fractions  and  their  application  in  the  solution  of  general  problems,  the 
character  of  the  work  done,  is,  perhaps,  best  shown  by  the  marks  obtained — the  average 
being  1 2 per  cent.  The  tone  of  the  class  was  excellent.  The  problems  were  worked 
with  great  speed  showing  a familiarity  with  the  processes  involved  which  could  only  have 
been  attained  by  hard  study  and  careful  teaching.  There  was  abundant  evidence  of  a 
good  year’s  work  having  been  done  by  nearly  all  the  pupils. 

(d)  Geography. — A.  This  class  was  examined  upon  the  map  of  Africa.  The  pupils 
had  acquired  a pretty  extensive  knowledge  of  this  continent.  They  knew  very  thoroughly 
the  different  divisions  and  also  the  parts  owned  or  under  the  control  of  different  European 
powers.  They  had  a good  knowledge  of  the  climate,  productions,  physical  geography, 
state  of  civilization  and  races,  and  could  find  very  readily  any  place  of  importance  on  tho 
map  and  give  a very  good  description  of  it. 

(e)  Grammar. — B.  This  class  showed  a satisfactory  acquaintance  with  the  principles 
of  English  grammar,  could  distinguish  simple  sentences  from  compound  and  complex, 
clauses  from  phrases,  etc.  They  had  a very  fair  knowledge  of  analysis  and  parsing  and 
were  able  to  correct  readily  the  most  common  words  in  colloquial  English.  The  average 
value  of  the  answers  was  81  per  cent. 


( /)  Class  A.  Reading. — Fifteen  pupils  in  this  class.  They  read  Macaulay’s  Roman 
Lay  “ Horatius  ” in  point  print.  Some  excellent  readers  in  the  class — noted  for  fluency, 
good  clear  enunciation,  correct  emphasis  and  the  due  appreciation  of  the  meaning  of  what 
they  read.  The  force  and  fire  of  the  ringing  lines  were  well  brought  out  especially  by 
two  members  of  the  class.  The  spelling,  too,  was  very  good.  Average  value  of  marks 
was  83  per  cent. 


(S)  Miss  Gillin’s  Classes. 

(a)  Geography.— Olasa  B.  There  were  fifteen  pupils  in  this  class.  Their  term’s  work 

had  been  the  United  States  and  South  America,  The  examination  was  divided  into  two 
parts— the  first  to  discover  how  thoroughly  they  had  mastered  the  geography  of  these 
two  countries,  and  the  second  to  see  how  well  acquainted  they  were  with  the  map.  In 
the  first  a rather  difficult  examination  upon  all  the  subjects  connected  with  the  physical 
and  political  geography  of  both  countries  showed  a very  full  acquaintance  with  all  the 
facts  that  are  necessary  to  give  a person  an  intelligent  knowledge  of  a country.  In  the 
second  part  they  were  tested  in  two  ways-first  asked  to  find  a ^ 

describe  it;  and,  secondly,  a part  of  a map  was  handed  to  each  to  test  their  ability  to 
recognize  it  when  isolated.  The  work  was  very  satisfactory  in  both  departments. 

(b)  Arithmetic.— C\bsb  0.  Seventeen  in  this  class.  Tables  of  weights  and  measures, 

simple  rules,  problems,  etc.  , , . , i.. 

T..  a. of  " ibt:- 

v.„  ..1.,  M.., «.  .h„  Biv...  ...b .. 


1^0 


r.  , J Q 1 „ 9(i  pach  and  bought  with  the  money  cows  at  $25  each. 

Sr“.“fco„  « I b«;  I • G«d  order  .»d  Av.r.g.  perce.ug.  of  correof 

answers,  56. 


(c)  {7ram7«ar.-01ass  A.  Nine  m Sflec- 

?Lrwf:irS7oulJrppir^^^  way  of  examples  readily.  They  were  found  to 

be  ablTto  analyze  and  par7  with  considerable  facility.  Many  prose  sentences  were  given 
and  disposed  of,  and  the  following  in  verse  : 


“ Britannia  needs  no  bulwarks, 

No  towers  along  the  steep  ; 

Her  march  is  o’er  the  mountain  waves, 
Her  home  is  on  the  deep.” 


Value  of  work,  97  per  cent. 

(d)  Class  D.  20  members.  They  showed  considerable  skill  and  facility 

in  penmanship.  Eight  were  good  writers,  one  excellent.  The  average  marked  value  ol 
the  work  of  the  class  was  56  per  cent. 


(e)  English,  etc.,  History. — 20  in  the  class,  one  absent.  The  limit  in  English  was 
from  1603  to  1760  ; in  Canadian,  from  1763  to  the  present  time.  This  branch  of  know- 
ledge must  always  have  a certain  fascination  for  the  young  since  it  treats  of  the  human 
race,  and  is,  therefore,  “ the  proper  study  of  mankind.”  Whatever  method  Miss  Gillin 
employs  in  the  presentation  of  this  subject  to  her  class,  whether  the  geographical,  the 
chronological,  the  epochal  or  the  topical,  she  succeeds  in  interesting  them  in  it.  They 
evinced  a more  than  ordinarily  accurate  acquaintance  with  the  important  facts  in  both 
histories  during  the  allotted  time.  Knew  the  epochal  events  and  the  principal  constitu- 
tional changes.  The  average  value  of  the  answers  was  71  per  cent. 

if)  Bible  History  and  Geography. — Class  A.  11  members,  one  absent.  As  this 
commenced  with  the  Creation,  and  embraced  not  only  Palestine  but  Syria,  Assyria,  the 
Empire  of  Babylon,  Asia  Minor,  India,  Persia,  Greece,  Rome,  Egypt,  Ethiopia,  etc.,  the 
examination  had  to  be  a rapid  one  necessarily  general.  Considering  the  extent  of  the  field 
to  be  explored  the  number  of  important  events  to  be  canvassed  and  the  frequent  changes 
of  boundaries,  the  answering  was  very  satisfactory.  Of  the  nucleus  of  the  whole — Pales- 
tine— they  possessed  a pretty  minute  knowledge.  It  was  a very  intelligent  class,  and  did 
credit  to  the  teacher.  The  average  value  of  the  answers  was  77  per  cent. 


{g)  English  and  American  Literature. — A class  of  17  members,  the  pick  of  the 
Institution.  Nothing  can  “state  the  infinite  variety”  of  this  subject,  or  lessen  the 
interest  in  it.  The  limits  that  have  he.en  attempted  during  the  year  were  : (a)  The  history 
of  English  literature  from  the  Elizabethan  age  to  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century  ; 
(6)  the  history  of  American  literature  from  1607  to  the  present  time;  (c)  the  play  of 
Henry  VIII.  ; (d)  quotations  from  English  and  American  authors.  The  examination 
occupied  nearly  a whole  forenoon.  The  historical  review  was  rapid — of  course  a mere 
outline — but  it  drew  forth  a remarkably  correct  acquaintance  with  the  works  of  the  prin- 
cipal English  dramatists  from  Shakespeare  to  Sheridan  ; of  the  principal  historians  from 
Raleigh  and  Hooker  to  Gibbon,  and  so  of  the  rest.  Of  the  history  of  American  literature 
during  colonial  times,  they  had  acquired  a satisfactory  knowledge — knew  something  of  the 
Mathers,  Dr.  Jonathan  Edwards,  Trumbull,  Joel  Barlone,  Timothy  Dwight,  and  others. 
For  want  of  time,  we  were  forced  to  stop  with  the  advent  of  N.  C.  Bryant.  Henry  the 
^IIl.  they  had  studied  somewhat  minutely.  A very  good  synopsis  of  the  play  was  given, 
the  principal  characters  were  passed  in  review,  and  the  most  striking  speeches  and  pass- 
aps  were  fluently  recited.  An  interesting  part  of  the  examination  was  the  recitation  of 
choice  extracts  from  English  and  American  poets. 


KNITTIN(4  AND  FANCY  WORK. 
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(S)  Miss  Walsh's  Classes. 

problems  given  this  year  were  purposely  somewhat 
more  diftcult  than  those  of  previous  years,  including,  besides  a knowledge  of  the  principles 
involved,  considerable  exercise  of  thought  and  logical  analysis.  The  questions  included 
percentage  and  its  application  to  commission,  brokerage,  interest,  insurance,  discount, 
stocks,  partnership,  taxes,  mensuration  and  general  problems.  We  are  pleased  to  say  the 
results  were  excellent.  The  marks  are  scarcely  as  high  as  last  year,  but  when  the  char- 
acter of  the  examination  and  the  ages  of  the  pupils  are  considered,  the  work  shows  a 
slight  advance.  The  cheerful  and  constant  application  to  the  work  in  hand  was  most 
noticeable,  and  the  ability  to  concentrate  the  mind  upon  the  question  so  that  the  whole 
data  of  the  problem  was  never  forgotten,  was  perhaps  the  hest  evidence  of  the  value  of  the 
work  and  the  character  of  the  teaching  in  giving  the  pupils  the  power  of  concentration. 


(6)  Grammar. — Class  C.  This  class  was  subjected  to  a very  searching  examination, 
and  acquitted  themselves  very  well,  five  obtaining  the  maximum  and  twelve  over  seventy- 
five  per  cent.  The  improvement  of  several  since  last  year’s  examination  is  very  creditable. 
All  have  mastered  the  elementary  part  of  grammar,  consisting  of  definitions,  inflections, 
sentence-making  and  the  parsing  and  analysis  of  simple  sentences.  They  were  also  found 
very  correct  in  their  use  of  English,  much  care  having  baen  taken  to  train  them,  both  in 
correct  forms  and  a cultivated  choice  of  language. 


(c)  Physiology  and  Hygiene. — This  class  consists  of  thirteen  girls  of  various  ages. 
The  lowest  mark  was  7 4 per  cent.  Nine  pupils  obtained  95  per  cent,  and  over.  Five 
took  the  maximum.  They  have  an  excellent  knowledge  of  the  frame  work  of  the  human 
body — of  the  muscular  system,  and  of  circulation,  respiration  and  digestion.  Under  the 
topic  “ The  Skin,”  considerable  attention  has  been  paid  to  several  matters  connected  with 
hygiene.  The  class  was  examined  carefully  as  to  their  knowledge  of  the  effects  of  alcohol 
upon  the  human  system,  and  answered  well.  The  teacher  has  been  successful  in  creating: 
a love  for  the  sulyect  by  making  it  thoroughly  interesting,  and  giving  it  a practical  turn. 


(rf)  Geography. — Class  D.  Twenty-eight  members  in  this  class,  divided  into  “seniors” 
and  “juniors.”  Limit,  Ontario — counties,  lakes,  rivers,  railways,  etc.  In  the  answers 
the  “seniors”  made  nearly  72  per  cent,  and  the  “juniors”  56  per  cent.  First  they  were 
examined  as  to  definitions,  motions,  form  and  magnitude  of  the  earth,  regarding  all  of 
which  the  answers  were  nearly  perfect.  Using  the  dissected  map  and  passing  the  counties 
round  to  the  diff'erent  pupils,  they,  with  rare  exceptions  were  able,  after  passing  their 
hands  quickly  over  it,  to  name  the  county,  its  county  seat,  and  other  chief  centres  of 
population.  They  were  then  called  up  to  the  map  in  succession,  asked  to  find  a county,  a 
city  a lake  or  a river.  They  accomplished  the  task  usually  more  quickly  than  seeing 
children  could.  The  railways  of  the  Province  they  were,  for  the  most  part,  able  to  trace 
with  facility,  to  name  the  counties  through  which  they  passed,  and  the  principal  stations 
en  route. 


lieaAina  —Class  B.  Twenty-one  members  in  the  class,  divided  into  four  sections. 
They  were  well^trained  in  this  important  subject.  There  are  several  excellent  readers 
among  them.  As  a rule  they  enunciate  well,  emphasize  correctly,  and  bring  out  the  sense 
clearly,  especially  the  first  two  sections, 

/ —Class  C Twenty-three  in  the  class.  Diversity  and  not  uniformity 

given  to  their  instruction. 


[Jf)  Mr.  McLean’s  Classes. 

(a)  Grammar.— Cl&BB  D.  These  pupils  were  examined  in  the  elements  of  the  subject 
and  did  very  fair  work.  They  have  mastered  the  principal  definitions,  can  parse  the  noun 
and  adjective,  and  understand  number  and  gender  very  well.  The  teacher  has  evidently 
done  very  thorough  work,  and  laid  the  foundation  well  for  future  teaching. 

(b)  Leading.— C]a.ss  0.  Mr.  McLean’s  reading  class  is  composed  of  four  divisions, 
named  respectively  Ist,  2nd,  3rd  and  4th  books,  and  consists  of  sixteen  pupils.  They  were 
examined  in  reading,  spelling  and  the  meaning  of  words.  The  articulation  was  good  ; the 
ability  to  recognize  individual  words  very  fair ; the  spelling  and  meanings  very  good,  and 
the  knowledge  of  what  they  had  read  excellent. 

(c)  Writing.— G\a.B3  B.  The  class  was  required  to  write  (1)  Several  capital  letters, 
(2)  a short  note  to  a piano  dealer  asking  the  price  of  an  instrument,  (3)  several  rather 
difficult  words,  (4)  several  Arabic  numerals.  The  work  was  neatly  done  inmost  instances; 
all  of  it  was  legible.  Many  of  the  notes  were  correctly  dated  and  addressed. 

(d)  Bible  History  and  Geography. — This  is  a class  of  thirteen  boys.  The  class  is  a 
very  great  improvement  in  every  respect  as  compared  with  that  of  last  year.  The  classifica- 
tion is  very  good.  The  range  of  the  work  from  the  Creation  to  the  crossing  of  the  Jordan, 
extensive,  but  they  had  mastered  the  narrative  well,  and  could  give  the  history  of  the 
.most  noted  persons  of  the  period  very  fairly. 

\e)  Arithmetic. — Class  D.  Thirty  in  the  class.  Limit,  elementary  rules  and  small 
'problems.  They  exhibited  a lauduable  acquaintance  with  that  Pythagorean  puzzle — the 
multiplication  table,  and  its  application  to  practical  work.  Did  easy  problems  very 
readily,  and  kept  their  faculties  pretty  well  in  hand. 

(/)  Geography.- — Class  C.  Sixteen  in  the  class.  Limit,  definitions  and  Dominion 
of  Canada  in  detail.  This  is  a good  class.  Most  of  them  do  well.  Know  definitions 
thoroughly,  and  can  trace  accurately  on  the  dissected  map,  rivers,  railroads,  cities  and 
towns.  Know  other  provinces  than  Ontario,  and  their  productions,  exports  and  imports 
fairly  well. 

{g)  Object  Lesson  {Zoology). — Twenty  in  the  class.  The  examination  was  confined 
chiefly  to  the  mammalia  and  birds.  After  passing  their  hands  over  the  object,  they  were 
asked  to  name  it  and  other  animals  of  the  same  class  ; to  describe  its  structure,  shape 
etc.,  of  head,  neck,  body,  limbs,  teeth,  etc.  ; to  give  its  habits,  habitat,  food,  mode  of  life, 
character,  etc.  The  class  manifested  considerable  interest  in  the  subject,  and  seven 
.answered  remarkably  well.  The  average  value  of  the  answers  was  55  per  cent. 

Mrs.  Mterray’s  Classes, 

(а)  Reading. — Class  D.  There  are  five  sub-divisions  of  this  class,  comprising  pupils 
tn  different  stages  of  advancement,  but  most  of  them  very  young,  and  consequently  begin- 
ners. An  examiner  is  constantly  impressed  with  the  thought  that  only  the  very  best 
instructors  can  succeed  in  teaching  blind  children,  so  great  are  the  difficulties  of  all  kinds. 
This  is  particularly  the  case  when  examining  a class  like  this,  where  the  foundations  are 
laid,  and  where  tact  and  skill,  patience  and  perseverance  must  be  in  constant  practice. 
The  examination  was  conducted  somewhat  leisurely  to  give  the  pupils  plenty  of  time  and 
to  make  the  questioning  as  thorough  as  possible.  The  results  were  most  satisfactory. 
There  is  no  note-reading.  The  enunciation  is  excellent,  and  the  ability  to  give  expression 
to  the  thought  in  some  instances  very  fine. 

(б)  Arithmetic. — E Class.  Sixteen  pupils,  in  four  sections,  owing  to  difference  of 
attainments.  In  the  senior  section  nearly  all  are  fairly  bright  and  clever.  In  the  others 
(most  very  young  children)  they  are  less  so,  but  under  their  present  kindly  and  efficient 


nmnagement  they  will  ^ 

veo' 

{c)  ^"^ituiergarten  Si  ^ 

^0..  jrr.'"  it7di„s  "iHi  S:??  '<" 


Respectfully  submitted. 
BRANTroRD,  12th  July,  1895, 


Jr.  J.  KELLY, 

WtLHAM  WILKINSON, 

Examiners  in  Literary  Subjects. 


musical  department. 

To  r.  P.  OnA.MBE*i,Aix,  Esq  JI  D 

Inspector  of  PobHc  MuUoos, 

Toronto. 

the  inspection  of  the  niusic  dipTtoent'of  the^  Brantford,  for 

having  been  made  in  February,  the  other  aV  til  ‘'^e  Blind,  one  visit 

branches,  the  organ,  the  piano,  and  singing  were  all  weM  rl  ®-’‘«'=u;ive 

marks  Ihe  absence  of  some  of  ihe  mosfadvknTed 

The  first  named-the  or»an--stiH  aln.!  ^ ^ 
physical  capabilities  of  the  blind,  requiring^?eaa™air^frM‘^^  t*^*^  ‘’’““i  ‘**® 

and  the  progress  shown  by  the  pupil  is  very  satisfactory  ’ 

unavoidable,  but  ottlwi8^rthe°fdtaH  made^’is  Tthink'“/lf'°“  's  of  course 

those  endowed  with  sight.  In  connectL  lith  thL  ">'‘de  by 

blowing  purposes  has  been  of  great  value.  adoption  of  an  electric  motor  for 

On  the  piano  there  is  (as  I have  before  remarked^  mnro  r^..  i 
stramt-a  lack  of  full  possession  of  the  key  board— and  itirdnl  tfi  “1??.™’'““?,® 
fully  overcome,  but  there  has  been  a notrceable  advanl  in  nhvrnt  '’® 

bute  to  the  free  use  of  the  gymnasium.  P ^ ““ri- 

I regret  that  one  of  the  scholars,  whose  capabilities  I estimate  verv  hi<.hlv  „ii 
departments,  and  from  whom  should  his  health  be  spared  I should  hone  tnrlJr^  il 
was  at  my  last  visit  sick,  and  unable  to  appear.  P 

In  the  Vocal  department  two  ladies  shewed  considerable  ability  as  soloists  h„t  f 1. 
greatest  interest  is  in  the  two  vocal  classes,  where  spite  of  a lack  of  balance  (through  the 
absence  of  sulhcient  male  voices)  very  good  results  are  obtained.  The  two  classes  number 
about  forty  each.  The  chapel  music  where  all  are  united  still  retains  its  old  beauty  aL 
attractiveness,  and  remains  a model  of  congregational  singing.  ^ ^ 

The  Kindergarten  also  still  maintains  its  course  of  useful  preparation 

It  having  been  decided  to  adopt  as  a scheme  of  graduation,  the  course  of  studv 
adopted  by  the  Toronto  College  of  Music,  arrangements  have  been  made  by  which  the 
pupils  of  the  Institute  will  upon  the  payment  of  a regular  fee,  be  allowed  to  enter  for  the 
examinations,  and  if  successful,  receive  diplomas  upon  the  same  terms  as  the  pupils  of  the 
College,  a fact  which  giving  a clear  objective  point  to  their  studies  is  likely  to  prove 
of  value.  ^ 

S H. 
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In  accordance  with  the  necessities  involved  in  this  arrangement  a class  for  the  study 
of  musical  history  has  been  added  to  the  Harmony  and  Counterpoint  classes,  and  thus  all 
the  elements  of  a musical  education  will  be  placed  at  the  command  of  the  pupils. 

In  the  last  named  branches  the  work  done  is  satisfactory,  although  owing  to  the 
sickness  of  the  most  advanced  pupil  and  the  retirement  of  others  the  advance  is  not  as 
marked  as  in  previous  years. 

In  conclusion  I would  thank  the  Principal  and  all  others  concerned  for  their  unvary- 
ing courtesy,  and  the  receptive  readiness  with  which  they  have  received  any  suggestions 
ottered. 

Your  obedient  servant, 

R.  S.  AMBROSE. 


REPORT  OF  PHYSICIAN. 

To  T.  F.  Chamberlain,  Esq.,  M.D., 

Inspector  of  Public  Institutions. 

Sir, — In  presenting  my  annual  report  of  the  Institution  for  the  Education  of  the 
Blind,  at  Brantford,  for  the  year  ending  September  30th,  1895,  I am  pleased  to  inform 
you  that  we  have  not  been  visited  by  any  of  the  contageous  diseases ; indeed  until  near 
the  close  of  the  session  we  had  no  sickness  causing  any  uneasiness. 

On  the  18th  of  May  a male  pupil  eighteen  years  of  age  contracted  a cold,  which 
developed  into  a severe  and  pfolonged  attack  of  pleura  pueumonia.  Recovery  was  slow 
and  unsatisfactory.  The  patient  remained  in  the  Institution  for  some  days  after  its  close, 
and  then  returned  to  his  home  in  Toronto,  where  I understand  from  Principal  Dymond, 
he  gradually  improved  in  health  during  the  summer. 

An  unfortunate  accident  occurred  to  a male  pupil  about  twenty  or  twenty-one  years 
of  age.  While  engaged  in  making  arrangements  for  playing  a game  of  base-ball,  a dispute 
arose  in  which  one  was  struck  with  a hall  club,  rendering  him  quite  unconscious.  He 
was  taken  to  the  John  H.  Stratford  Hospital  and  placed  in  a private  ward,  where  in  a few 
days,  he  regained  consciousness  and  his  usual  health. 

The  Institution  has  much  reason  to  feel  grateful  for  the  care  and  kindness  always 
shown  to  any  of  its  inmates,  while  sick  in  the  wards  of  the  John  H.  Stratford  Hospital. 

The  gymnasium  in  connection  with  the  Institution  has  been  of  great  benefit  to  many 
of  the  pupils  in  developing  and  expanding  weak  and  almost  deformed  chests,  and  giving 
tone  to  the  muscular  system  generally,  which  is  quite  noticeable  in  their  improved  walk 
and  carriage. 

To  make  the  equipments  of  the  Institution  complete,  we  very  much  need  an  annex, 
to  be  used  for  hospital  purposes,  where  a patient  could  be  easily  removed  when  suffering 
from  any  acute  or  contageous  disease.  It  is  only  by  the  scrupulous  care  and  constant 
intelligent  watchfulness  practised  by  the  Principal,  that  we  have  been  enabled  to  prevent 
on  several  occassions,  the  spread  of  some  of  the  most  dangerous,  contageous  diseases, 
brought  there  by  children  returning  from  homes,  where  parents  from  carelessness  or 
ignorance  have  allowed  them  to  come  to  the  Institution  after  recovering  from,  or  being 
exposed  to  some  contageous  disease  of  childhood,  without  being  properly  disinfected. 

I have  the  honor  to  be. 

Your  obedient  servant, 


D.  MARQUIS. 
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ONTARIO  INSTITUTION  FOR  THE  BLIND. 


Statistics  for  Year  ending  30tu  September,  1895. 
I. — Attendance. 


Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

Attendance 

for  portion  of  year  ending  September  30, 1872  

20 

14 

34 

for  j’ear  ending  30th  September,  1873  

44 

24 

68 

•• 

“ “ 1874  

66 

46 

112 

•«  “ 1875  

89 

60 

139 

••  “ 1876  

84 

64 

148 

••  “ 1877  

76 

72 

148 

14  4‘  1878  

91 

84 

175 

■■  ••  1879  

100 

100 

200 

“ “ 1880  

105 

93 

198 

.(  “ 1881  

103 

98 

201 

94 

73 

167 

88 

72 

160 

71 

69 

140 

86 

74 

160 

93 

71 

164 

93 

62 

156 

94 

62 

156 

99 

68 

167 

95 

1 69 

164 

“ 

91 

1 

1 67 

158 

“ 

85 

' 70 

166 

“ 

90 

64 

154 

“ 

84 

66 

If.O 

..  “ 

82 

68 

150 

I 
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II.— Age  of  pupils. 


r, 

1 

No.  1' 

1 

1 

I 

1 

No. 

- - — — ' “ 

1 ! 

Eighteen  years 

12 

2 

Nineteen  “ 

14 

I'.iglit  

4 

4 

10 

3 

.... 

8 

1 Twenty-two“  

6 

11 

2 

1 ® 

9 

1 

11 

1 1 

Twenty-nve  

22 

7 

10 

150 

7 

Ill, — Natioiiali'y  of  parents. 


— 

1 

j 

No. 

- ' 

No. 

n 

1 

3 

American 

02 

1 

1 1 

, 1« 

1 

i •''7 

1 

. 

i 10 

1 

1 150 

JV.—Denomination  of  parents. 


— 

No. 

. 

— 

No. 

tiaptiat  . 

Disciples 

1 

8 1 

Presbyterian  . 

25 

1 I 

Roman  Catholica 

23 

42  1 

Salvationist.  , ' 

2 

49 

Total 

150 

V. — Ocoupalion  of  parents. 


— 

No. 

i ■ 

No. 

Agents  

3 

Baker , 

1 

.'  2 

i 

Blacksmiths .... 

G 

i ” 

Accountant  . . 

1 

2 

1 

Butchers 

2 1 

1 , 

Carnenters  

i 

Stonemasons 

( 

1 2 

Carriage-builder 

^ ' 

1 

Cabinetmakers , , . 

3 < 

* 3 

Journalist 

1 

Farmers 

47 

Gardeners , . , , 

4 ' 

Hotelkeepers  

3 ' 

Government  officers 

2 

Laborers 

33 

160 

28 


VI.— Cities  and  counties  from  which  pupils  were  received  during  the  official  year 
ending  30th  September,  1895. 


County  or  city. 

Male. 

F emale. 

Total. 

County  or  city. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

District  of  Algoma 

'■| 

1 

1 

i! 

County  of  Middlesex 

1 

3 

4 

.1* 

1 

1 1 

County  of  Brant 

2 

2 1 

1 

4 

“ Nipissing 

1 

1 

City  of  Brantford  

3 

3 i 

County  of  Norfolk 

1 

1 

2 

County  of  Bruce 

1 

3 

4 

“ Northumberland  . . 

1 

1 

“ Ontario 

3 

3 

1 

7 

7 

2 

2 

County  of  Oxford  

2 

1 

3 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

2 

“ Essex  

3 

9 

12 

“ Peterborough 

1 

1 

2 

“ Prince  Edward  

1 

1 

1 

1 

“ Renfrew 

1 

3 

4 

“ riwAy 

2 

4 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

2 

3 

“ St.  Thomas 

1 

2 

3 

1 

1 

1 

1 

County  of  Simcoe 

3 

1 

4 

2 

4 

6 

City  of  Toronto  

19 

11 

30 

1 

1 

1 

1 

2 

City  of  Kingston 

2 

2 

“ Waterloo 

2 

2 

1 

1 

2 

1 

1 

2 

3 

2 

6 

1 

1 

2 

“ Leeds 

3 

3 

“ Wentworth 

2 

2 

4 

2 

2 

“ York 

3 

2 

5 

1 

1 

1 

1 

City  of  London  

1 

1 

Total 

32 

G8 

150 

29 


VII.. 


... ...... .,;: 


County  or  city. 

Male. 

Female.  1 

Total. 

County  or  city. 

Male. 

Female. 

o 

District  of  AIjroma 

1 

1 

2 

District  of  Muskoka 

3 

City  of  Belleville 

3 

1 

4 

County  of  Norfolk 

7 

7 

County  of  Brant 

7 

6 

12 

“ Northumberland  ... 

2 

8 

10 

City  of  Brantford 

12 

7 

19 

“ Ontario 

6 

7 

13 

County  of  Bruce  . . 

7 

11 

18 

City  of  Ottawa  .... 

13 

1 

14 

‘ ‘ Carleton 

2 

1 

3 

County  of  Oxford  

6 

4 

9 

“ Dufferin 

1 

1 

2 

“ Peel 

1 

1 

2 

“ Dundaa 

3 

3 

6 

“ Durham 

2 

3 

5 

“ Peterborough 

10 

3 

13 

“ Elgin 

4 

4 

8 

“ Prince  Edward 

6 

2 

7 

“ Essex 

8 

18 

26 

“ Frontenac 

6 

2 

7 

*'  Glengarry 

7 

7 

2 

2 

4 

10 

17 

City  of  Guelph 

2 

2 

4 

4 

5 

9 

10 

G 

1 

7 

10 

11 

21 

5 

4 

9 

6 

2 

8 

9 

17 

7 

3 

10 

5 

4 

9 

“ Welland 

G 

3 

9 

7 

4 

11 

10 

7 

17 

12 

3 

16 

“ Wentworth 

8 

8 

IG 

“ Leeds 

11 

1 

12 

“ York 

17 

' 13 

30 

T 1 

2 

2 

4 

2 

2 

4 

1 

6 

1 

1 

“ Lincoln  

3 

G 

United  States 

1 

r 

City  of  London  

8 

8 

16 

British  Columbia 

1 

1* 

District  of  Nipissing 

1 

....... 

y 

17  1 

.^36 

261 

687 

On  payment. 


oO 


Vlll. — Cities  and  counties  from 


which  pupils  were  received  who  were  in  residence  on 
30th  September,  189b. 


County  or  city. 

Male. 

'a 

6 

V 

Total. 

County  or  city. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total.  I 

1 ! 

1 

County  of  INfiddlesex 

1 

3 ; 

4 

City  of  Belleville 

1 

1 

District  of  Muskoka 

County  of  Brant  .• 

2 

1 

3 

“ Nipiesing 

I 

1 

1 

2 

2 

County  of  Norfolk 

1 

1 

2 

City  of  Brantford 

County  of  Bruce  

1 

3 

4 

Northuniberlatid 

1 

1 

^ . 1 

‘V  Ontario 

3 

3 

“ Dulferin 

1 

.1 

1 

City  of  Ottawa 

4 

4 

1 

1 

County  of  Oxford  

1 

1 

2 

1 

“ Teel 

1 

1 

“ Elgin 

1 

1 

2 

“ Perth 

‘ * Essex 

2 

7 

9 

“ Peterborough  

1 

2 

1 

“ Prince  Edward  ... . 

1 

1 

1 

“ Prescott 

1 

1 

“ Renfrew 

1 

3 

4 

3 

“ Grey  

City  of  St.  Catharines 

1 

1 

9. 

2 

“ St.  Thomas 

2 

2 

“ Stratford 

County  of  Simcoe 

2 

1 

3 

r. 

City  of  Toronto 

17 

9 

26 

.... 

“ Huron 

1 

1 

County  of  Victoria 

1 

1 

2 

City  of  Kingston  

2 

2 

" Waterloo 

2 

2 

County  of  Kent  

1 

1 

2 

“ Welland 

1 

1 

2 

2 

0 

4 

“ Wellington  

1 

1 

2 

2 

“ Wentworth 

2 

2 

4 

2 

1 

2 

“ York 

2 

2 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

64 

59 

123 

1 1 

Item. 
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Maintenance  Kxpenditure 

For  the  year  ending  30th  September.  1895.  compared  with  the  preceding  year. 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

IB 

16 

17 

18 


Year  ending  30th  September. 
1894. 

Service. 

Total  ex- 
penditure, 
1894. 

Weekly 

cost 

per  pupil. 

Yearly  ! 
cost 

per  pupil. 

« c. 

$ c.  in. 

S c. 

Medicines  and  medical  comforts  . . 

197  48 

2 8 

1 49 

Butchers’  meat,  fish  and  fowl  .... 

2,910  16 

43  9 

22  04 

Flour,  bread  and  biscuits 

618  69 

9 

4 68 

Butter  and  lard 

1,313  39 

19  1 

9 95 

General  irroceries  ...  . 

1,832  75 

26  8 

13  96 

Fruit  and  vegetables  

365  60 

5 3 

2 78 

Bedding  and  clothing  

763  52 

11  1 

6 78 

Fuel,  coal  and  wood 

2,766  13 

40  2 

20  95 

Light,  gas  and  oil  

742  73 

10  8 

6 62 

Laundry  soap  and  cleaning 

325  00 

4 7 

2 46 

Furniture  and  furnishings 

426  72 

6 2 

3 23 

Farm,  garden,  feed  and  fodder 

1,05S  84 

15  3 

7 99 

Repairs  and  alterations 

750  99 

10  9 

6 68 

Advertising,  printing,  stationery 
and  postages  

868  20 

12  6 

6 60 

Books,  apparatus  and  appliances. . 

1,000  57 

14  5 

7 68 

Miscellaneous,  unenumerated  .... 

1,364  07 

19  4 

10  30 

Sittings  at  church  and  rent  of 
water  hydrants  

420  00 

6 1 

3 18 

Salaries  and  wages  

17,532  84 

2 55  4 

132  82 

Totals 

35,344  69 

5 14  9 

267  76 

Year  ending  30th  September, 
1895. 


penditure, 

1895. 


$ c. 
229  06 
2,424  93 
571  96 
1,00c  21 
1,657  14 
370  44 
747  38 
2,650  93 
815  55 
340  82 
370  82 
1,174  90 
752  08 

584  65 
1,120  70 
1,419  31 

467  12 
,17,425  36 


Weekly 

cost 

per  pupil. 


$ G.  m. 
3 4 
35  6 
3 3 
14  7 
24  3 

5 6 
11 

38  9 
11 

6 

5 4 
17  2 
11 

8 5 
16  4 
20  1 

6 8 
2 55  8 


Yearly 

cost 

per  pupil. 


S c. 

1 75 
18  61 

4 37 

7 67 
12  65 

2 89 

5 70 
20  24 

6 22 
2 60 

2 84 

8 97 
5 74 

4 46 
8 55 
11  06 

3 56 
133  02 


2G0  70 


Average  number  of  pupils  in  1894—132. 


4 B. 


1895—131. 


